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Politics and Culture in Anarchist 
Education: The Modern School 
of New York and Stelton, 
1911-1915 


FLORENCE TAGER 
Medgar Evers College, City University of New York, 
Brooklyn, New York 


ABSTRACT 


The Modern School of New York and Stelton was the first anarchist working- 
class alternative school for children in the United States. The school was influ- 
enced by Leo Tolstoy’s school at Yasnaya Polyana in Russia and Francisco 
Ferrer’s Escuela Moderna in Barcelona. The Escuela Moderna served as the 
model for a pedagogy committed to the direct teaching of revolutionary politics 
while Tolstoy’s school at Yasnaya Polyana served as the model for a pedagogy 
committed to a rebel culture that fostered individual creativity and imagination. 
Historically it had been difficult to reconcile these two strands of radical edu- 
cation. A history of the New York years of the Modern School (1911-1915) 
offers an understanding of the interaction between a pedagogy concerned with 
rebel culture anda pedagogy committed to revolutionary politics. This interaction 
was positive when the libertarian classroom experiences emphasizing freedom, 
creativity and imagination were given political direction by the adult movement 
housed in the same building. The adult center provided the possibility for inter- 
change between movement speakers, artists and organizers like Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Berkman and the daily play of the children. However, when the 
political activities of the adult movement adversely affected the children’s school 
and forced the school to move to the country a growing separation developed 
between movement politics and the children’s activities. This separation was 
exacerbated by the shifting political and historical climate of the times forcing 
the separation of rebel culture from revolutionary politics. By 1920 rebel culture 
emerged as the dominant pedagogical model. The Modern School became more 
like the other experimental schools that flourished during the Progressive Era 
and revolutionary politics would only surface periodically in the next thirty 
years of the school’s existence at Stelton, New Jersey. 


From Plato’s Republic to the free schools of the sixties, radical edu- 
cation has aimed at transforming the individual and society. There 
are, however, two strands of radical education. A romantic, libertar- 
ian strand attempts to liberate the child and to foster self-expression, 
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creativity, and an awareness of personal freedom. A communitarian 
strand tries to educate children to a new political consciousness. 
Both kinds of education aim to transform personal and political 
relationships, but the means they choose often stand in contrast to, 
if not in conflict with, each other. One strand sets out to create a 
new level of awareness, the other to build commitment to revolu- 
tionary politics. The romantic strand of radical education that 
emphasizes rebel culture has roots in Tolstoy’s school at Yasnaya 
Polyana. The Communitarian political strand that emphasizes poli- 
tics, social issues and revolution has roots in Francisco Ferrer’s 
Escuela Moderna in Barcelona. In this essay, I examine the history of 
a school founded on both strands of radical education and ask how it 
reconciled a pedagogy dedicated to personal freedom and creativity 
with a pedagogy aimed at building commitment to revolutionary pol- 
itics within a community. 

The Modern School of New York and Stelton was born in 1911 
out of radical thought about politics and education and was the first 
school in the United States to integrate revolutionary politics with 
personal liberation. This essay examines the history of the school for 
the purpose of understanding that integration and the tensions that 
arise Out of it. As background for this analysis I examine the model 
of rebel culture as articulated in the educational theory and practice 
of Leo Tolstoy and the model for revolutionary culture as described 
in the writings and practice of Francisco Ferrer. These two educators 
are chosen because their philosophies exerted considerable influence 
over the working of the Modern School during the New York years. 

My purpose in writing this essay is two-fold: first, to examine a 
central issue in radical education, the conflict between personal free- 
dom and revolutionary politics; secondly, to explore the ways in 
which these two strands of thought were combined into an anarchist 
pedagogy during the New York years of the Modern School. In this 
endeavor, I use historical materials to illuminate issues in anarchist 
education rather than simply narrate the story of the school.! I 
provide a different perspective on the radical education literature of 
the sixties by using this material to place libertarian educational 
theory within a particular historical and cultural context. 

Although the Modern School remained open at Stelton until 1953, 
I focus on the beginning years in New York (1911-1915). I do how- 
ever make comparisons between the New York years and the years 
at Stelton (1915-1953) based on children’s magazines, student’s 
comments and teacher’s comments from this latter period. A mini- 
mum of the data is used for the comparison in order to insure that 
the focus remains on the New York years. These years remain the 
most interesting because only during this period was the school able 
to integrate revolutionary politics with rebel culture. This was pos- 
sible because the school’s libertarian pedagogy which emphasized 
freedom and individual creativity was placed in a revolutionary con- 
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text by the activities of the adult movement. Even though tension 
developed because of this interaction, a unique pedagogical experi- 
ence occurred which has broad implications for radical education to- 
day. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE MODERN SCHOOL 
IN ANARCHIST EDUCATION 


In anarchist educational theory, the cultural rebel constitutes one 
polarity and the political revolutionary another. Individuality, crea- 
tivity, spirituality, emotional expressiveness, and rebellion against 
domination characterize the rebel, while rational analysis, class com- 
mitment and political activity characterize the political revolution- 
ary. Often termed romantic, the rebel polarity of anarchist educa- 
tional theory is highly individualistic. It focuses on the poetic spirit, 
individual rebellion against a repressive, industrial-technological soci- 
ety and upon spiritual contact between childhood and nature. It 
builds upon a belief in elan vital and an inner world of emotions that 
must free itself from the domination and repression of an overly 
rationalized social order. At the opposite pole lies the political revo- 
lutionary who is committed to redistribution of wealth and power, 
to social justice for working people, and to a class-conscious, class- 
oriented, politically defined educational theory. Here freedom is 
defined in class terms rather than individual terms. 

Educators like Leo Tolstoy and A. S. Neil define the romantic 
pole in anarchist education. Their strand of thought aims to revolu- 
tionize society by changing the consciousness and culture of chil- 
dren. The political pole is more closely linked to the thought of 
Francisco Ferrer, the Spanish revolutionary and syndicalist who 
founded the Escuela Moderna of Barcelona in 1901. More recently 
the political dimension in anarchist education finds definition in the 
theories Paulo Freire developed through his work with peasants in 
Brazil. This strand claims the libertarian education must address so- 
cial problems and teach children how to resolve them through a 
political-economic analysis of social change. 

For many anarchists, the two polarities, rebel culture and revolu- 
tionary politics, constitute a radical sensibility. The rebel polarity 
creates the poetry, drama, and language of revolution and is its intui- 
tive force. The revolutionary polarity harnesses the creative spark 
to a particular social class, to a particular vision of society, and to the 
ideological limitation of a particular revolutionary movement. 

Yet the connection between the rebel and revolutionary polarities 
is tenuous. At certain historical moments the rebel will fight the 
revolutionary to preserve individual freedom while the revolutionary 
might suppress the rebel to forward the aims of revolution. As Camus 
(1965, p. 94) explains: 
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One comes to the idea that it is essential to choose between sacrificing liberty to 
justice or justice to liberty. For an artist this amounts to choosing between one’s 
art and the happiness of mankind. 


While the connections between rebel culture and revolutionary 
politics are tenuous, they also remain significant. The rising up of 
the isolated individual in acts of rebellion against domination and 
authority demands that a political consciousness transform the 
drama of the individual uprising into a communal experience. With- 
out a political vision, rebellion remains an isolated act of “‘terror- 
ism,” “‘insanity,’’ or “‘theatrics.”’ Revolutionary activity harnesses 
creativity, imagination, and a language of freedom to a social class 
whose needs inform the privatized individual response. The individu- 
alized response is then given the power, vitality, and organization 
needed for revolution. The cultural rebel, on the other hand, insures 
the instinctional and emotional needs of the individual are incorpo- 
rated into the cultural values and institutions of the new society. 

When the Modern School opened its doors in 1911 its orientation 
included both tendencies: a commitment to rebel culture, individual- 
ity, creativity and self-exploration as well as a commitment to revolu- 
tionary anarchist politics. Yet within the Ferrer Association, the 
parent or overseer of the Modern School, there was a variety of dif- 
ferent political tendencies. The Anarcho-Syndicalists gravitated to- 
ward a revolutionary pedagogy characteristic of the Escuela Moderna 
of Barcelona where the direct teaching of political concerns was 
emphasized. The native American or individualist anarchists and the 
free speechers gravitated toward the model provided by Tolstoy’s 
school at Yasnaya Polyana where the pedagogy was committed toa 
libertarian educational philosophy. However, the parents at the 
school vacillated between these two polarities. 

In general the pedagogical ideals, the curriculum materials and 
educational psychology of the Modern School were drawn from both 
the experiences of Ferrer’s school in Barcelona and Tolstoy’s school 
in Russia. Each dramatized one aspect of the anarchist sensibility. 
Tolstoy’s rebel accentuated the subjective side of consciousness: 
emotionality, intuitiveness, and creativity. Ferrer’s revolutionary 
accentuated the objective side of consciousness: reason, rationality, 
and scientific thought. Both models shaped the pedagogy of the 
Modern School. 


TOLSTOY: THE SCHOOL AT YASNAYA POLYANA 


In the 1860s Count Leo Tolstoy opened a libertarian school for peas- 
ant children at Yasnaya Polyana in Russia. The rebel emerged as the 
dominant pedagogical ideal. Tolstoy’s rebel embraced the heart of 
nineteenth-century romanticism: individuality, creativity, the non- 
rational and the emotions. Romanticism claimed: 
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Liberty covered individual rebellion against rules, authority, and tradition; the 
emotions seemed to involve spontaneity, the subconscious springs of action and 
the artistic creation and other characteristics that are non-rational, such as life 
force, intuition, and the mystical faculty. (Shipley 1972, p. 53) 


Juxtaposed against an increasingly industrializing and rationalized so- 
ciety, romanticism became an alternative mode of consciousness with 
radical implications. 

Tolstoy drew on such an alternative consciousness and claimed 
that peasant children, in their innocence, manifested a vitality, crea- 
tivity, and imagination that is perverted in the rest of us through our 
relationships with social institutions. For him, children were the re- 
positories of the truth, beauty, and goodness that have been re- 
pressed by the authoritarian structure of the family, the conventions 
of society, and the artificialities of city living. Cities remove children 
from the land and from the natural forms of play and growth, while 
the schools impose culturally foreign values on the child’s instincts. 
Social institutions force children to become distorted and frustrated 
adults who lack the vitality and integrity needed to fight the corrupt 
institutions of society. Tolstoy claimed: 


It is enough to look at one and the same child at home, in the street, or at 
school: now you see a vivacious curious child, with a smile in his eyes and on his 
lips, seeking instruction in everything. ... Now again you see a worn out, retir- 
ing being, with an expression of fatigue, and terror. ... It is enough to look at 
these two in order to decide which of the two is more advantageous for the 
child’s development. (Weiner 1967, p. 16) 


Tolstoy’s complex theory of radical consciousness focused on the 
peasant class. He criticized the public schools for destroying peasant 
culture and argued that curricula, books, and teachers impose culture 
and ideas foreign to peasant life. In describing the cultural antago- 
nism between the school and the child, Tolstoy stated: 


School justly presents itself to the child’s mind as an establishment where he is 
taught that which nobody understands; where he is generally compelled to speak 
not in his native patois, Mundart, but a foreign language; where the teacher for 
the greater part sees in his pupils, his natural enemies, who, out of their own 
malice and that of their parents, do not wish to learn that which he has learned; 
and where the pupils, on their side, look upon their teacher as their enemy. ... 
(Weiner 1967, p. 12) 


The curriculum at Yasnaya Polyana responded to the child’s own 
world of imagination, interests, and street play. Traditional rules and 
regulations, teacher-oriented classrooms, and adult-defined tests did 
not exist at the school. In place of a traditional curriculum, children 
Organized their own classroom, created their own activities based on 
their own interests and were free to either attend or not attend 
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classes. Children were also able to pursue those subjects that inter- 
ested them and ignore those they found unappealing. The atmos- 
phere of the individual classroom was one of freedom; children 
moved around the room, talked among themselves, and often ques- 
tioned the teacher. Work activities were often group activities. Read- 
ing and writing classes grew out of the children’s own stories as well 
as the folktales and proverbs they were familiar with, or, in other 
words, out of the children’s own language. The children created the 
curriculum while the teacher guided the process. The interchange be- 
tween teacher and student was vibrant, honest, sometimes brisk, and 
often difficult, but based on mutual respect rather than authority. 

Tolstoy believed that through freedom children learn to rebel 
against repression. He emphasized repeatedly the role of the rebel 
and the value of education in changing consciousness and changing 
the world. 


I started social activity with the school and teaching and after 40 years I am 
more convinced that only through education alone, free education, can we ever 
manage to rid ourselves of the horrible order of things and replace it with a 
rational order. (Leberstein 1972, p. 165) 


Tolstoy’s model of libertarian pedagogy strongly influenced the 
Modern School even though at times the orientation conflicted with 
the more overtly political model of Francisco Ferrer. 


Francisco Ferrer: The Escuela Moderna of Barcelona 


In 1901, Francisco Ferrer began the Escuela Moderna for the work- 
ers’ children of Barcelona, Spain. Ferrer’s model of revolutionary 
education grew out of his pedagogical commitment to reason rather 
than emotion; class commitment rather than individuality; scientific 
learning rather than intuition. Revolutionary consciousness was de- 
fined in intellectual rather than personal terms. Ferrer’s students 
were the children of workers, not the children of peasants. The 
schools were located in the cities, not on the land. Yet at the core of 
the contradiction of the Tolystoyean view lay the seed of resolution. 
The oppositional nature suggests a new harmony; Ferrer balances 
Tolstoy’s commitment to the individual and the emotions with a 
commitment to a particular social class and a commitment to rea- 
son. 

For Ferrer, revolutionary consciousness demanded a class perspec- 
tive. He believed that this could develop only through scientific 
investigation in the classroom. Dogma, pronouncements, and author- 
ity must be challenged, particularly the dogma of the church and the 
ideology of the state schools. Rational Education (as Ferrer was to 
call his methodology) provided the tools for this challenge. Schooling 
must develop the child’s critical faculties through the direct investi- 
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gation of social issues and through scientific investigation. Ferrer be- 
lieved that 


the distinction between justice and injustice is perhaps the first moral distinction 
which a child can and does grasp and it would be ridiculous to pretend it lies 
outside the proper sphere of education. Our intrinsic plea that it is not fair to 
prejudice the mind of a child on subjects he cannot fully understand is nothing 
but a fallacy of bourgeois self defence. (Archer 1911, p. 48) 


Unlike Yasnaya Polyana, the Barcelona school linked the freedom of 
the children to the teaching of social issues and to the critical ap- 
praisal of the social world they lived in. 

Many of the books used by the children exhibited this revolution- 
ary commitment. Often the authors were involved in working-class 
revolutionary politics and believed, as did Ferrer, that children’s 
books played a significant role in shaping consciousness. For them, 
literature fed children with a new vision, a new set of experiences, 
and a new language that supplanted the dogma and platitudes of 
the church and state schools. In regard to literature Ferrer stated: 


It penetrates to their intelligence and implants in them a rooted conviction of 
the possibility of a new order of things in which peace and happiness shall reign 
supreme, very unlike our present condition of social injustice, strife and unhap- 
piness. (Archer 1911, p. 40) 


A particular favorite in the Escuela Moderna was the book The 
Adventures of Nono by Jean Grave. The book weaves revolutionary 
ideas into a fantasy tale. By using the mechanism of a dream the 
author sends his ten-year-old hero on a series of adventures through 
the kingdoms of “Autonomy” and “‘Solidarity,’’ where Nono meets 
characters with names like ‘The Capitalist,” and ‘‘The Workers.” 
The characters and the kingdoms are to The Adventures of Nono 
what the trial and the tea party or the Cheshire Cat, the Mad Hatter, 
and the Queen are to Alice in Wonderland; symbols of a larger politi- 
cal world. 

The tale is unusual in that the hero is the son of workers at a time 
when working-class children were seldom cast in the role of hero. 
Even more unusual is the class emphasis of the story: sympathy goes 
to working people, while the rich are denigrated. When Nono receives 
a gift from his parents, the narrator explains that the gift was to be 


not an expensive one, of course, for the parents of Nono were working people, 
and the rich people squander money on frivolities to such a degree that scarcely 
anything is left over for the working people to buy their children what they 
require. (Archer 1911, p. 40)? 


The allegory describes Nono’s wanderings and adventures through 
many magical kingdoms. The kingdom Autonomy is the most desir- 
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able. Here freedom reigns and the people live in peace and commun- 
ity. The characters Liberta and the Minister of Labor live in a com- 
munity suggestive of the anarchist ideal of freedom, individuality, 
brotherhood, and equality. Nono is kidnapped from this paradise by 
a fat, vulgar, pot-bellied gentleman (the Capitalist) with an ostenta- 
tious gold chain across his vest and is taken to a kingdom divided 
into three classes: those who work and enjoy no pleasure, those who 
do not work and enjoy pleasure, and those who keep order by mak- 
ing people work. In this land of capitalism, Nono is arrested for 
telling the tailor, his employer, about the glories of the land of 
Autonomy. He is sentenced to life imprisonment for subversion and 
in the end is freed by friends from the land of Autonomy. 

The Adventures of Nono was one of the many politically oriented 
books used at the school. History and geography books such as Man 
and the Earth by Elise Reclus also presented a working-class perspec- 
tive. While the children’s own experiences often provided the basis 
for reading and writing, specific texts and stories were used to de- 
velop skills and shape the children’s values and ideals. 

The children’s essays and stories published in The Bulletin, a pub- 
lication of the Escuela Moderna, reflect the school’s political and 
social outlook. Many of these writings were highly critical of religion, 
government, and private property. In one student’s story, a police- 
man arrests someone for stealing and is criticized for not understand- 
ing that people are forced to steal in order to feed their families 
(Archer 1911, p. 58). 

The political orientation of the Escuela Moderna did not develop 
as an isolated experiment in radical pedagogy. Rather Ferrer, the 
school, and Rational Education were deeply rooted in working-class 
politics and the syndicalist movement. Parents were encouraged to 
participate in activities of the school and to attend lectures and semi- 
nars. The League for Rational Education, founded by Ferrer and 
other radicals, provided a link between the Escuela Moderna and the 
Modern School in France and Italy. In addition, these educators 
were committed to bringing their methods into public schools 
through movement (syndicalist) teachers. L’Ecole Renovee, a maga- 
zine edited by Ferrer, contained articles on syndicalism as well as a 
column in which syndicalist teachers wrote about implementing 
Rational Education in the public schools (Ferrer’s Syndicalism 1910, 
p. 42). The fact that the school was tied to a radical political com- 
munity strengthened the effect of the classroom experience and 
made the Escuela Moderna distinctly different from Tolstoy’s school 
as Yasnaya Polyana. 

Tolstoy’s emphasis on changing individual consciousness and 
Ferrer’s emphasis on Rational Education both inspired the New York 
Modern School. In the forty years of existence, the school’s tone 
shifted, taking on at different times—like Monet’s versions of the 
cathedral at Rouen—a different coloration. At certain moments the 
rebel became the dominant model; at others revolutionary activity 
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aligned with artistic creativity. This alignment was hardly an easy 
one, but despite contradictions for a brief moment in the history of 
the school and the association, the anarchist sensibility became a 
reality. During the New York years, 1911-1915, rebel culture, artis- 
tic creation, and experimentation with daily living merged with 
working class revolutionary politics in a tenuous, confused and often 
positive way. 

While the libertarian educational models of the Escuela Moderna 
and Yasnaya Polyana played a role in bringing together rebel culture 
and revolutionary politics, the interaction between the adult world 
of politics and the children’s freedom in their classroom was instru- 
mental in cementing this relationship. However, this relationship be- 
tween the political movement and the school created its own contra- 
dictions. Ultimately the school was forced to separate from the 
political activities of the adult movement. The separation forced 
rebel culture to disengage from revolutionary politics and become 
the dominant pedagogy at the school. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
AND STELTON, 1911-1915 


The Ferrer Association, the organization responsible for the Modern 
School, began in the winter of 1909-1910 when the radical com- 
munity of New York rallied to protest the execution of Francisco 
Ferrer, the Spanish revolutionary and educator who founded the 
Escuela Moderna of Barcelona. Out of these protests a meeting was 
called in June 1910 at the Harlem Liberal Alliance. Through the 
radical politics of these immigrant workers, anarchists, socialists, 
libertarians, and free speech activists, the Ferrer Association was 
formed (Ferm 1953). The Association then went on to found the 
Ferrer Center, the Modern School, and a supporting journal, The 
Modern School. Thus its origin set the Modern School apart from 
Other radical schools. For the first time, working-class people who 
were political activists played a major role in the development of an 
American radical school. 

The Ferrer Association was composed of Russian, Jewish, and 
Italian immigrants as well as Anglo-Saxons whose ancestors came 
over on the Mayflower. They were radical organizers, leaders of the 
anarchist movement, free thinkers and free speechers. Early on, how- 
ever, two strains appeared in the Association. The revolutionary 
anarchists tended to be young, of working-class origin, foreign born, 
and collectivist in economics. Often they favored the use of violence. 
The cultural free thinkers and civil libertarians tended to be older, 
Anglo-Saxon and of middle or upper-class origin, economically in- 
dividualistic, less militant, and often Tolstoyean in inclination 
(Avrich 1979, pp. 41-43).3 

Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman were the most widely 
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known of the militant revolutionaries. Both were Russian Jewish im- 
migrants who were leading figures in the anarchist movement and 
editors of the newly formed magazine, Mother Earth. Both were in- 
volved in political protest that resulted in arrest: Berkman for the 
attempted assassination of Henry Frick, owner of the Homestead 
Mines in Pennsylvania, and Goldman for speeches that “incited the 
crowd to riot or advocated birth control.” (Drinon 1961).* The cul- 
tural free thinkers included Alden Freemen, son of the treasurer of 
Standard Oil and member of the Society of Mayflower Descendents, 
and Leonard Abbott, who had been an active member of the Free 
Speech League, the Socialist Party, and The Thomas Paine Natural 
Historical Association (Avrich 1979, pp. 41-43). 

The newly formed Ferrer Association issued a statement of pur- 
pose in which the Association defined its goals as follows: 


1. To create an educational center for radical thought that would provide 
evening classes and a radical reading room consisting of radical literature 
not available elsewhere in the community. 

2. To continue the protests of Ferrer’s execution. 

3. To found a day school for children along the lines of the Modern School 
of Spain. 

4. To aid all movements for liberation (Kelly 1913, p. 57) 


Shortly thereafter, in January 1911, The Ferrer Center opened its 
doors at 6 St. Marks Place, with Bayard Boyeson (an Ibsen scholar 
and former faculty member at Columbia University) as the director. 
The first goal of the Ferrer Association, the establishment of a center 
for workers’ education, had been addressed. Evening classes, lectures, 
and a radical reading room for workers were organized and soon the 
center was bustling with activity. However, the opening of the day 
school was postponed because the existing quarters were inadequate. 

It was not until October, 1911, when the association found larger 
quarters on East 12th Street, that the Modern School for children 
opened its doors with two children. In a few days, classes were in 
operation with eight children, seven of whom were under the age of 
ten. Bayard Boyeson remained the director of the Ferrer Center 
. When it moved to the new location, while a noted libertarian educa- 
tor, John Coryell, the author of the Nick Carter stories, became the 
teacher of the children’s school (Kelly 1913, p. 9). This initiated 
what would become a pattern at the school: the children came main- 
ly from working-class immigrant parents, while most of the teachers 
and directors came from Anglo-Saxon upper or middle-class back- 
grounds.°* 

Within a short time John Coryell resigned. His leaving was ex- 
plained by his not being able to stand the “‘unusual antics’”’ of the 
children (Ferm 1953, p. 10). It is unclear whether the customs and 
manners of the immigrant children bothered him, or whether he had 
found it difficult to define boundaries in the classroom and therefore 
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found the action of the children, who came from permissive homes, 
too bizarre. Will Durant replaced Mr. Coryell in the winter of 1912. 
An article in The Modern School by Konrad Bercovici, a father of 
one of the children at the school, reiterated the school’s intention 
and purpose: 


... and we who dreamt of the time when to work will be joy —is it not well we 
should commence by having a school to which children may go with eager steps 
and dancing eyes. ... 

... perhaps this will be the first impetus to the wheel of evolution, children 
who ran joyfully to school will not want to work with sadness. (Bercovici 1912) 


Mr. Bercovici’s philosophy echoed that of the founders of the school 
who claimed that children raised in freedom would refuse oppressive 
working conditions and become political revolutionaries. 

Meanwhile, at the new location, the adult center expanded to in- 
clude a tea room which remained open from 4:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. 
Classes in history, literature and Esperanto were given in the even- 
ings, and the center was bustling with activity as members became 
involved in the Lawrence Strike and the Mexican Revolution (Kelly 
1913, p. 10). 

The following year, in October, 1912, the school and the center 
moved into the working-class Jewish community on 107th Street 
near Central Park West, where it would stay until the move to 
Stelton, New Jersey, in 1915 (Kelly 1913, p. 9). Now community 
residents were able to participate in the center’s activities and the 
children’s school. In the winter of 1912-1913 the center expanded 
its activities and was open seven days a week. Some form of cultural 
activity was available each day to the Ferrer Association members 
and the residents of the community. The Saturday discussion club 
dealt with current issues and the Sunday lecture series included 
prominent anarchists such as Emma Goldman and Leonard Abbott. 
Revolutionary syndicalism was the dominant political tendency and 
in that same winter the center held a preliminary conference in 
anticipation of the formation of the Syndicalist League (The Syn- 
dicalist Education League 1912). 

The Modern School, housed in the same building as the Ferrer 
Association, was deeply affected by the ambiance of the center and 
the radical activities of the adult population. The school’s physical 
environment reflected the association’s political concerns. In the 
auditorium, located on the first floor, hung a life-size portrait of 
Ferrer and somewhat smaller paintings of Tolstoy, Whitman, Ibsen 
and William Morris. Over the speaker’s platform was a huge bronze 
sculpture by Constantin Muenier called “A Proletariat’ (Abbott 
1914). The children were surrounded visually as well as ideologically 
by a radical tradition that was an important part of their heritage. 

Direct ties were established with the adult center when members 
contributed materials or taught the arts and politics to the children. 
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Margaret Sanger, a leader in the birth control movement, gave the 
class a set of encyclopedias to use for research projects. Mr. Wolfe, a 
poet, came every Thursday to work on poetry and aesthetics. Ed- 
ward Mylius, a radical who had been refused admission to the 
United States, came to the school immediately after his release from 
Ellis Island. In the spring of 1913, he spoke to the children and the 
Association about his personal struggles and the need for a working- 
class uprising to usher in a just society (Mylius 1913). Other political 
figures who spoke at the Association often came to speak to the chil- 
dren of the Modern School. 

That same year, an article in The Modern School reaffirmed the 
objectives of the school: ““The Modern School is a sort of alchemist 
laboratory where the philosopher’s stone of education is being 
evolved. It is the great pedagogical and experimental station of the 
new society.” (W., A. 1913). 

While direct ties were established with the center, indirect ties 
grew out of the close proximity between the school and the center 
housed in the same building. Children were conscious of the political 
and cultural activities at the center and in the course of their daily 
activities would meet union organizers and anarchist leaders. Some 
days the children would walk to the office where the anarchist maga- 
zine, Mother Earth, was published.° There they would talk to the 
editors, Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. One student de- 
scribed Berkman’s playfulness when he romped with children and 
was critical of Emma’s aloofness: “‘Emma would come out and some- 
how it grew colder. She never said anything but we knew she did not 
care for children and we went away.” (In the Days Before Stelton 
1940, p. 23). These casual visits brought revolutionary figures into 
the children’s daily experience and helped counteract the newspaper 
image of anarchists as “‘terrorists’’ or wild-eyed revolutionaries. 

The classroom methodology was libertarian in the Tolystoyean 
sense. Children arrived at the school when they wished and worked 
and played at their own pace on the subjects that interested them. 
The curriculum was often defined by the children themselves. A 
typical day at the Modern School was described by Will Durant, the 
teacher at the school in the winter of 1912-1913. According to 
Durant, the children arrived at different times. When he arrived the 
children ran to tackle him and continued their friskiness for the next 
half hour. Then some children studied and worked while others con- 
tinued rough-housing. Those that were ready for work went into the 
quiet room where they did lessons in reading and mathematics or 
did encyclopedia work. The eight older children were given lessons 
every day while the younger children received their individual in- 
struction approximately every other day. When the weather permit- 
ted, the children would have a picnic lunch in the park and spend the 
afternoon outside playing and telling stories. 

The classroom showed only small signs of a working-class heritage 
or revolutionary politics. The social studies or history classes dealt 
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with labor and industries and some children carried on independent 
research on the match industry. (Durant 1913, p. 6). The overall 
curriculum was heavily academic and the manual arts were often neg- 
lected in favor of the liberal arts.’ 

In these early years there were many problems. One of the most 
difficult was to define the boundaries between freedom and license. 
For Durant, the teacher at the school during this period, license 
meant the “sacrifice of the liberty of others for the sake of our 
own.” (Durant 1913, p. 4). Yet it was a complicated process to 
determine when to allow freedom of expression and when freedom 
became oppressive to others and had to be curbed. 

A second problem centered around the way in which politics in- 
teracted with the children’s school. Some parents felt children should 
be allowed freedom to experiment and explore their interests and 
ideas: others were concerned that their children be given a more 
structured academic and politically oriented program. One member 
felt the association had fallen under the control of “‘the worst speci- 
mens of American anarchism such as Emma Goldman and _ her 
coterie.” (Avrich 1979, p. 43). Others were less critical of the politi- 
cal orientation of the day school. However, the precise relationship 
between culture and politics in the children’s school and the adult 
movement was not defined. 

Though the image of Ferrer remained a potent force behind the 
school, and was repeatedly referred to in The Modern School, in 
actuality the classroom experience more closely resembled Tolstoy’s 
descriptions of Yasnaya Polyana. In this laissez-faire setting, radical 
commitments were reinforced in the children through their home 
environment, the activities at the Ferrer center, and the adult move- 
ment. Yet the relationship between the adult movement and the 
children’s world was in its infancy; not until the period 1913-1915 
was the strength of this interaction more clearly articulated. 

From 1913-1915, the pattern established earlier between the 
adult center and the children’s day school crystallized. The Ferrer 
center grew in size and in the variety of available activities. It became 
a haven for rebels in music, art, and drama as well as for prominent 
revolutionary figures. This growth affected the children’s school in 
positive ways. The vibrant mixture of avant-garde art and revolution- 
ary politics rejuvenated the day school and the center (Cohen and 
Ferm 1925, p. 23). The center expanded to include dinner discus- 
sions, tea time lectures, evening classes, art shows, concerts, poetry 
readings, and sculpture exhibits. Speakers at the center included 
Clarence Darrow, Hutchins Hapgood, Edward Markham and Margaret 
Sanger. A theater opened in the winter of 1914 with the intention 
of performing plays by artists whose work seldom reached the stage 
(Jagendorf 1914). Revolutionary plays were performed and the 
excitement of the theatre group spread throughout the center and 
the community. 

The center now attracted working people from the surrounding 
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area. Over 300 people attended talks, picnics, classes, and political 
meetings. Minnie Lowensohn, a worker who frequented the center, 
describes what the Ferrer Center meant to her and other working 
people, 


To go to the school or college is the privilege or good fortune of millions of peo- 
ple, but to a group of educators who were big enough to raise plain and simple 
average men and women to their own level in perfect freedom and equality is a 
rare treat indeed. It takes little imagination to realize the impressions made by 
the ladies of the Modern School upon working women in America who up to the 
time of the Ferrer Association thought that painters and lecturers belonged on a 
separate planet and who suddenly felt herself one of a group of not only creative 
artists but great humanitarians. (Lowenshon 1940, p. 21). 


Yet it was more than just a cultural center. Carl Zigrosser, a teach- 
er at the school who later would be editor of The Modern School 
magazine, claimed that what was present at the Center was “‘. 
something more than just entertainment or easy culture. They had 
the potentiality of a genuine people’s university.” (Zigrosser, p. 9). 

A natural flow developed between the adult world of avant-garde 
culture, revolutionary politics, and the children’s libertarian class- 
room experiences. The center was no longer a separate entity; it 
created revolutionary commitment that infected the classroom and 
infused it with vitality, culture, and politics. One student, Maurice 
Holland, describes the impact of the center during these years: 


As much as the Day School meant to me, the center meant more. ... That’s 
where things were happening! I got to know people from all parts of the world 
and all parts of the radical spectrum. (Avrich 1979, p. 11) 


While not all students shared these feelings, it is clear the people and 
activities at the center greatly affected the children’s experience at 
the day school. Harmony Capolla, a former student who later be- 
came a teacher at the Modern School stated: 


The New York years were the most exciting years because the intelligentsia pro- 
vided the spark and vitality for the children’s school. (Harmony Capolla, per- 
sonal communication 1976) 


Not only did members of the Ferrer Association teach in the chil- 
dren’s school, but children were free to attend classes and to partici- 
pate in the center’s activities. Robert Henri and George Bellows 
taught an art class two evenings a week and children from the day 
school attended these classes. Other children from the day school 
acted in plays presented by the new theatre group at the center (La 
Doux 1914). 

Emma, a student at the school, recalled the acting experience with 
mixed emotions. She seemed to prefer the more spontaneous experi- 
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ence of playing Pocahontas on the rocks in Central Park. She de- 
scribed Jagendorf, the director of the Free Theater, as someone who 
drove the children until they finally were forced to rebel by staging 
“the original American sit-down strike.” Emma went on to say that 
‘“‘Jagey was one of our first intimate experiences with the artistic 
temperament but we were to meet it often in and around the school.”’ 
(In the Days Before Stelton 1940, p. 22). Perhaps the interaction with 
artists who were more familiar with the creative process than with 
how children learn was not always beneficial, but it was generally 
stimulating. 

The activities at the day school and the center were given greater 
political meaning and significance because of the intensity of radical 
activity in the larger society. During the period between 1913-1915, 
the large number of strikes, demonstrations, trials and radical activi- 
ties around birth control and feminism created a climate whereby 
politics and culture often interacted positively. 

However, parents once again became critical of the classroom cur- 
riculum. In September, 1913, a newly formed parents association 
began meeting every other Thursday. According to an article in The 
Modern School, parents at the meetings objected to the permissive 
classroom atmosphere and argued that current events, industry and 
history must be taught from a critical perspective if children were to 
develop radical politics (Stephenson 1913, p. 1). Obviously these 
parents were concerned that the interaction between the center and 
the school would not be sufficient to insure the transmission of revo- 
lutionary politics to their children. Cora B. Stephenson, a teacher at 
the Modern School, addressed this concern: 


We do not expect parents to be disappointed. We believe that honest study of 
social phenomena eventually makes radicals, and we propose to throw aside 
tradition and superstition, assuming the scientific attitude in the study of these 
vital concerns. (Stephenson 1914, p. 1-3) 


This, however, was not the only concern. Some parents were in 
conflict with themselves. As radicals they wanted to insure a critical 
perspective and revolutionary politics in their children; as factory 
workers they wanted a tighter academic program that would insure 
their children would not be factory workers like themselves. These 
parents wanted to save their children from the hardships that they 
had experienced as workers who were living in a crowded urban 
environment. To insure a “better life’? they pushed for a tighter aca- 
demic program that would train their children to pass the Regents 
exams (Stephenson 1913, p. 1).8 

As a result of parent concerns, the curriculum shifted and more 
academic subjects were added; a new emphasis was placed on history, 
the Civil War, and labor strikes. The new emphasis on social studies 
had a great deal in common with Dewey’s educational theories. In 
each instance social studies served as the focal point of the curricu- 
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lum. A report on the curriculum during this period shows that the 
children went on trips to the Metropolitan Museum, the Bronx Park, 
the Natural History Museum, Central Park, the circus, and even the 
movies. However, the major portion of the day was spent on tradi- 
tional academic subjects such as composition writing, dramatization 
of fables and stories, spelling dictation, spelling matches and the 
study of the solar system (Stephenson 1914, p. 2). 

Some of the children did not feel that the teacher, Miss Stephen- 
son, was dynamic enough. Emma claimed that the only instruction 
she received was on adverbs and resented that she had gone soberly 
through a very stuffy textbook on grammar. Alexis Ferm, who in 
1920 would become headmaster of the school, seemed to agree with 
Emma about Miss Stephenson. In his sketch of the school he ex- 
plained that Miss Stephenson was not really aware of “Modern Edu- 
cation.’ He claimed that she had only succeeded in introducing 
Montessori equipment into the kindergarten and bringing the micro- 
scope into use in a class primary children (Cohen and Ferm 1925, 
pp. 1-2). Emma went on to describe how when Miss Stephenson was 
in charge the children spent a lot of time on their own, reading The 
Book of Knowledge, and poring over the microscope. She implied 
that the most exciting experience during this period was when the 
children learned to read, write and correspond in Esperanto with 
children in other countries and were taken to Esperanto conventions 
(Emma 1940, p. 22).? The curriculum remained heavily academic in 
orientation, with little emphasis on manual arts like woodworking 
and pottery making. 

During the winter of 1913-1914 the school continued to grow; 
there were eighteen students in the primary class and twelve students 
in the older class. Summer school, Sunday school and a kindergarten 
had been added by Mrs. Stephenson. Yet interaction between the 
politics and culture of the classroom was far from stabilized. The 
vitality the school drew from the cultural and political activities of 
the adult center would soon rebound and adversely affect the daily 
life of the children. 

That winter, the economic depression increased political activity 
at the center. The Unemployed Conference Committee, which was 
responsible for the “‘revolt of the unemployed,” met regularly at 
the center. Under the leadership of political activist Frank Tannen- 
baum, two hundred “‘ragged men” entered a Manhattan church to 
dramatize the incongruities between the doctrine of brotherly love, 
and the reality of the church’s callous attitude toward the poor. The 
clergy and the New York establishment, upset by the action, had the 
men arrested. Media attacks on the school led wealthy patrons to 
withdraw funds. Although the school now faced a financial crisis, 
the Ferrer Association continued to insist that education and cultural 
issues must not be separated from politics. The organization issued 
the following statement: 
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We must emphasize our oft repeated declaration that the Ferrer Association is 
not only a day school for children; it is a social institution where libertarian 
ideas are taught and the aspirations of those who strove for a free society made 
articulate. We do not pretend to be indifferent where injustice prevails and free- 
dom is violated... . (The Unemployed 1914) 


The backlash and the withdrawal of funds forced the school to 
reorganize. A new principal was hired and the 1914-1915 school 
season began with an official opening exercise, the first such event in 
the history of the school. Alexander Berkman and other leading 
anarchists attended the celebration and at the party that followed 
teachers and parents pledged to stabilize the school’s curriculum. Par- 
ents were trying to broaden the heavy academic orientation to in- 
clude manual arts and woodworking, and discussed bringing a variety 
of individuals to provide weekly instruction in hygiene, gymnastics, 
modeling, drawing and dance (Cohen 1914). 

Robert Hutchinson was the newly hired principal. He had gradu- 
ated from private schools, had taught at the Berkshire school for 
boys, and was married to the granddaughter of Henry W. Longfellow. 
Gussie Miller, a Russian immigrant who had been deeply involved in 
the anarchist movement and had been arrested the previous year for 
participation in the “‘raid of the unemployed,” and Helen Lund, a 
teacher from Chicago who had been peripherally involved in the in- 
dividualist wing of anarchism, made up the other staff members of 
the 1914-1915 school year (Who the Teachers Are 1914). 

Mr. Hutchinson reorganized the curriculum and the orientation of 
the school. Through group projects and activities, Mr. Hutchinson 
tried to make classroom experiences less individualistic and more 
cooperative. He initiated two important projects that were run by 
the children: a children’s magazine and the redecoration of the class- 
room. Both projects demanded classroom skills that included team- 
work, cooperation and group interaction. Mr. Hutchinson believed 
that through these group activities the children would alter the way 
they related to each other and replace their lack of concern with a 
more cooperative and considerate attitude. The projects appeared to 
be successful and in an article Mr. Hutchinson noted, ‘“‘For the first 
time since school opened this year everyone was working for a com- 
mon purpose.’’ (Hutchinson 1915). He described the changes in the 
school: 


While the process of overturning old way was difficult, new values had been 
established. ... The habit of community works and there is no doubt with 
constant practice they will grow to appreciate that too. (Hutchinson 1915). 


A store was set up in the classroom and children were given play 
money to buy all their supplies. Children who were not interested in 
this activity were able to spend time on other projects. Emma 
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seemed to find the store dull so she spent most of her day reading 
astronomy with Bob (Mr. Hutchinson). This was, however, a particu- 
larly exciting time at the school. The children went on many trips 
and were involved in building things and planning new projects. 

Particularly exciting to Emma and probably the other children at 
the school were the eight trips to the Metropolitan Opera House to 
see Isadora Duncan dance. Robert Henri, an artist teaching at the 
Ferrer Center, provided the tickets to the dance concerts and one 
time Emma and the other children even got to sit in the orchestra. 
Isadora’s dancing had a powerful affect on the children. Emma said, 
‘She opened up a new world of music, light and rhythm to us and 
we went back to the school and danced and danced.” (Emma 1940, 
p. 23). 

The children improvised many fantasy games; “Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men” was one of their favorites. They loved the game be- 
cause it showed the triumph of the young over the old, the poor 
over the rich and the spirit of the wild life over law and order. An- 
other favorite was “Hospital,” which they played with Delia, Bob’s 
wife. From this game some of the children learned to diagnose ail- 
ments and provide first aid. Often the children were quite assertive, 
and when Delia Hutchinson took the girls aside to provide sex edu- 
cation, the girls, according to Emma, went immediately back to the 
boys and told them everything. Emma claimed that this taught the 
teacher never to separate the boys from the girls. 

There was an independent, spirited feeling about Emma’s descrip- 
tion of classroom experiences. This feeling was particularly clear 
when she described the Christmas celebration she planned with her 
friend Heloise. She and Heloise decorated a tree and had someone 
dressed as Santa Claus bring presents to the younger children. They 
also planned dances and performances by the older children for the 
younger children. Unfortunately the grown-ups they invited to the 
celebration felt they had created a “minor scandal.” The parents 
were upset that the children, who were to be educated as athiests, 
were celebrating a religious holiday. The parents calmed down, ac- 
cording to Emma, when someone demonstrated that Christmas was 
originally a pagan holiday and therefore not really a religious celebra- 
tion (Emma 1940, pp. 22-24). !° 

While the curriculum seemed interesting and exciting to many chil- 
dren, it remained heavily academic and drew criticism from some 
parents. Unlike the complaints lodged in 1913, which claimed the 
curriculum was not political enough, parents now complained that 
the children’s thinking had become too political. The magazine— 
written, edited, and published by the children— contained many arti- 
cles on free speech, anarchism, boycotts, etc., and some parents felt 
that their children should not spend their days discussing adult ideas. 
They wanted their children to be free to romp, play, explore and be 
a part of nature (Our Children and Philosophy 1915). They wanted 
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the school to counter the oppressive reality of urban working class 
life: 


Nature with its simplicity and guilessness will so strongly attract our children 
that they will rush out and fulfill themselves with it and it will take the place of 
the oppressed atmosphere their home has given them. (Our Children and Phil- 
osophy 1915). 


In August, 1914, the formation of the Ferrer Colony Association 
was in part inspired by this Tolstoyean reverence for nature and crea- 
tivity. By winter, the Association had acquired land in New Jersey 
within thirty miles of New York. In May, 1915, the children’s school 
moved to the new site at Stelton, and the Ferrer Colony was estab- 
lished. 

On the surface it appeared that the romantic individualistic thread 
of native American anarchism had won. Yet the situation was not so 
simple. Contradictions surfaced not only between freedom of ex- 
pression in the classroom and the direct teaching of politics, but also 
between the revolutionary politics of the adult association and the 
day-to-day educational needs of the children in the day school. The 
harnessing of rebel to revolutionary had created its own contradic- 
tions. Inherent in revolutionary politics is the possibility of violence, 
police brutality, harassment, and bad publicity. A movement may 
find ways to survive, but it is difficult for a children’s school to func- 
tion under these dangerous and trying circumstances. 

On July 4, 1914, a bomb exploded on Lexington Avenue and 
killed three men, all of whom were said to be members of the Ferrer 
Association. The New York establishment claimed that the bomb 
had been intended for the Rockefeller estate at Tarrytown, in retalia- 
tion for the Ludlow massacre at the Rockefeller mines of Colorado 
in March, 1914. Uproar over the bomb explosion was intensified by 
the fact that the explosion followed the June speak-in at Tarrytown. 
Here radicals from all over the country, including Upton Sinclair and 
Alexander Berkman, assembled at the home of Rockefeller to pro- 
test the Ludlow massacre. Tension ran high and twenty guards and 
fifty additional deputies were hired to protect the Rockefeller estate 
and to cover the ensuing trials (Demonstration Is Planned for Explo- 
sion Dead 1914). Members of the Ferrer Association were involved in 
both the bomb explosion and the speak-in. As a result, the Associa- 
tion and the school were harassed and put under surveillance. 

A memorial service at Union Square to honor the three dead men 
aggravated the already tense situation in New York. Radicals from all 
over the country came to New York City to honor the dead men. In 
describing a planning meeting, the New York Call, a socialist news- 
paper, claimed that this was the greatest gathering of anarchists the 
city, and possibly the country, had ever known (Anarchists to Mourn 
Dead 1914). Paranoia ran high and the Ferrer Center was placed 
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under still heavier surveillance. The anarchist leader, Alexander Berk- 
man, was picked up for questioning several times, while Emma 
Cohen, a student at the Modern School, was approached with ice 
cream by a woman detective who was trying to obtain information 
on the bomb explosion (Avrich 1979, p. 200). All this resulted in 
the resignation of Upton Sinclair and other prominent radicals from 
the advisory board, the withdrawal of large sums of money from the 
schools, and still further harassment of the center and the chil- 
dren. 

The strands of anarchism that had been woven together began to 
unwind. Many free speechers, libertarians, and native American anar- 
chists separated themselves from the militant revolutionaries at the 
center. By October, the aftermath of the bomb explosion forced a 
compromise within the association. Leonard Abbott and Alexander 
Berkman agreed that the most militant group at the center, the anti- 
militarist league, headed by Berkman, would no longer meet there. 

In addition, Leonard Abbott, who had been one of the original 
founders of the Ferrer Association, announced that there would be 
no more meetings of political agitators at the center because educa- 
tion needed to be separate from politics. He explained, 


Personally I intend to see the Ferrer school through with propaganda work. We 
are going to be a real school, a genuine school. ... (Witness Describes Church 
Dynamiters 1914) 


The separation of education from politics was further accelerated 
by the move to the country. As long as the school remained in the 
city surrounded by the daily struggles of working people, the articu- 
lated separation between culture and politics was minimized. The 
move to the country meant that the children would now be reared 
in an environment that removed them from the daily troubles of 
workers, and from revolutionary struggles.!! Yet for many, with- 
drawal seemed the only answer. Harry Kelly, chairperson of the 
Colony Association, summed up these feelings when he said: 


It is unfair to the children and harmful to their development as free spirits to 
grow up in an atmosphere of violent partisanship and fierce revolutionary 
struggles inevitable with men engaged in daily struggle with power and darkness. 
We were not then and (sic) not now neutral where liberty is violated and eco- 
nomic injustice prevails, but when children are concerned less passion and calmer 
judgment should prevail. (Kelly 1920) 


The move to the country took place in May, 1915. Members now 
argued, in the language of Tolstoy, that children needed the freedom 
of country life; they needed to be away from the hardships, violence, 
dirt, and confines of the city. Many members were concerned about 
the separation of the school from the activities of the Ferrer Associa- 
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tion and called upon the Association to remain active in the city and 
to reaffirm its commitment to the school. 


The Stelton school is being built on the desires and needs of colonists, with the 
idealism of the Ferrer Association which would remain in the city and act in 
political issues as the fulcrum, the driving force. (Kelly 1920) 


Even with this commitment, the physical separation of the school 
from its life blood, the movement, meant that politics could never 
have the same impact on the children as it had during the New York 
years. 

The move to the country had isolated the school from a radical 
community of workers. The isolation was exacerbated in 1917 by 
public reactions to the Russian Revolution and World War I and later 
by the Palmer Raids.!* Radicals were now harrassed and arrested for 
their anti-war activities and their support of the Russian Revolution. 
Radical newspapers and magazines were forced to close down. Move- 
ment schools were investigated and harrassed by the New York 
States Lusk Commission investigating subversive activities in New 
York Institutions. Once again, Stelton was put under investigation 
and children were questioned about the school’s politics. 

Not until 1920, when Alex and Elizabeth Ferm, founders of the 
Libertarian playhouse, came to Stelton did the Modern School sta- 
bilize. For many of the remaining years the school was under the 
Ferms’ leadership. The Ferms’ philosophy, coupled with the his- 
torical pressures of the period, insured that the rebel artist became 
the dominant ideal in the school. Elizabeth Ferm, the director of the 
school, explained the orientation to social change when she stated, 
‘The savior of the world will not be the class conscious workers, but 
the creative artist.’ (Reunion and Conference of Former Pupils and 
Teacher of the Modern School 1931). In years to come, revolution- 
ary political concerns would periodically play an important role in 
the Modern School but they would never have the same impact as 
they had had during its New York years. The ideal of the creative 
artist and the cultural rebel dominated the Modern School pedagogi- 
cally until it closed its doors in 1953. 

The Modern School, the first radical school that involved working- 
class parents in the education of their children, was unique in the 
history of radical education. The contradictions within the liber- 
tarian educational philosophy based in Ferrer and Tolstoy and be- 
tween the school’s needs and the movement’s activities raised inter- 
esting questions for educators concerned with social change. The 
school’s emphasis on rebel culture, individuality, and creativity 
worked as a radical pedagogy as long as the movement harnessed in- 
dividual activity to social concerns. This meant that the freedom 
implicit in Isadora Duncan’s dancing had to be harnessed to the rev- 
olutionary vision of Joe Hill, the Wobblies, and the anarchist move- 
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ment.!? Without the adult movement, the romantic pedagogy of 
individuality and creativity encouraged avant-garde cultural forms, 
which often became exotic enclaves within a repressive society. 
Within these enclaves the artist-rebel became alienated from the 
masses of working people and focused inward on creativity and self- 
expression. Separation from working class politics was most evident 
when the Modern School moved to the country. At this time the 
articles in the children’s magazine, Voice of the Children, published 
at the school in the 1920s, were oriented toward play, nature, and 
fantasy and stood in sharp contrast to the more political orientation 
of the 1915 children’s magazine. 

In the years following its move to Stelton, students commented on 
the school’s growing isolation from politics. For many, this trans- 
formation was seen as negative. The move to the country, the chang- 
ing historical times, and the new curriculum emphasis of the Ferms 
contributed to the isolation. The result, in many instances, was the 
rebel culture became distorted and arrogant. Students often became 
enmeshed in their own “specialness.”’ They lost sight of the larger 
communal/revolutionary goals that had been an active part of their 
experience when the school and the center were housed in the same 
building. 

Pearly Goodman, a student at the Modern School, described the 
attitudes of the students who were sent to the local public school: 
**Pupils of the Modern School felt superior to others, and, when the 
necessity for merging came about, their superior attitude was a 
handicap.”’ (Reunion and Conference of Former Pupils and Teacher 
of the Modern School 1931). Another former student of the Modern 
School, Seymour Gale, agreed that the school created a feeling of 
superiority in the students, but did not believe this was too harmful. 
Both comments suggest, however, that students felt separated from 
Ordinary people who should have been the object of their concern 
and identification. 

Not only had rebel culture isolated itself from ordinary working 
people, but often the “freedom” that grew in isolation from the 
political activity of an ongoing movement was limited. Freedom 
often became confined to individual acts of rebellion which served 
to negate the dominant culture. However, because these individual 
acts of rebellion were often not rooted in a positive alternative social 
vision, they did not have revolutionary impact on the larger society. 
In this sense the libertarian pedagogy of the Modern School had a 
great deal in common with the counter culture and the Free Schools 
of the sixties. Rebellion became confined to dress codes, personal 
issues Of liberation, and life style. Ultimately, many of these rebels 
moved into the mainstream to become professors, artists, or dancers. 
Some joined the Martha Graham Dance Company and serviced main- 
stream America when they played to an audience that payed fifteen 
dollars a seat rather than garment workers who paid one dollar for 
the seat. In this instance, avant-garde culture belonged to the middle 
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classes, not the revolutionary classes of their parents; freedom be- 
came a personal issue rather than revolutionary activity for the 
liberation of the working class. 

When the school anchored rebel culture in radical politics, in- 
dividuality and free expression were given positive direction. Self- 
exploration was tied not only to individual fulfillment, but also to 
class politics only when the movement and the school were housed 
in the same building and interacted in distinct and positive ways. 
Harmony Cappola, a former student and teacher at The Modern 
School, explained the importance of the ties between the movement 
and the school when she stated: 


The first generation had a common bond in the struggle against oppression in 
their native homeland, and so they began the school as revolutionaries with a 
common bond in the struggle against oppression. The second generation, their 
children, shared the bond, though they knew oppression in a less direct way; 
through their parents work in revolutionary politics and union strikes. The third 
generation no longer shared the European experiences of oppression, and per- 
haps that explains why they were less directly committed to revolutionary pol- 
itics. (Harmony Capella, personal communication 1976) 


The experience at the Modern School during the New York years 
was similar to that of the Socialist Sunday schools connected to the 
Socialist Party in the pre-World War I years, to the Yiddish schools 
connected to the Labor Zionist movement in the 1930s and 1940s, 
and to the Black Independent schools connected to the Pan-African 
movement in the 1960s and 1970s. In each instance, the school’s 
culture differed greatly from the dominant culture and was sup- 
ported by an adult community that sustained the alternative vision 
through children’s summer programs and through an entire cultural 
milieu in which the school played its part. 

However, the Modern School was closely tied to the movement 
and when the radical politics of the adult center played an important 
role in shaping children’s consciousness, contradictions developed. 
While the politics of the adult movement energized and provided 
political direction for the school, it also created turmoil. When the 
movement’s activities radically challenged the state, the retaliation 
by the state directly and indirectly affected the day-to-day function- 
ing of the school. The turmoil that ensued forced the school to move 
to the country and separate itself from the movement. Yet the sepa- 
ration set up conditions that alienated children from the daily life of 
working people. When rebel culture was freed from working class 
politics, freedom and self-expression in the classroom came into open 
conflict with the direct teaching of political consciousness. In other 
words, the structure and discipline needed to teach social and politi- 
cal theory to children who were not concretely tied to movement 
politics often stifled freedom. In addition, when political ideas were 
taught in abstraction from concrete engagement with politics, they 
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often became rigid and frozen. The problem remained how to anchor 
the spontaneity and freedom, defined by Tolstoy, in the radical poli- 
tics of a historical tradition rooted in the Wobblies and miners’ 
strikes. This anchoring became problematic, for it tended to impose 
the dogmatism, turmoil, and danger that often characterized revolu- 
tionary political activity. 

The problem of rooting expressiveness in politics reappeared as a 
central concern in the early seventies when the free school movement 
felt its isolation from the masses. Magazines such as This Magazine 
tried to redirect the libertarian, free school experience so that it would 
include radical politics and a conscious commitment to children of 
the poor who attend the public schools. Yet it was difficult to unite 
culture and politics into a pedagogy suitable for working class chil- 
dren in public and private institutions. Although originally entitled 
This Magazine Is About Schools, by the seventies, it was known as 
This Magazine, and turned from a strictly libertarian analysis to a 
more Marxist orientation that included articles on work in public 
education, culture, and politics. Unfortunately, the new efforts 
achieved only minimal success. Investigation of schools tied to radi- 
cal social movements and of radical social movements within public 
education is needed in order to shed further light on the central issue 
of radical education: the relationship of culture to politics. 


NOTES 


1. The materials for this study were gathered from oral histories and from man- 
uscripts, diaries, photographs, and school publications held in the collection of 
the Modern School papers at Rutgers University. Another major source of in- 
formation was The Modern School, an organ of the Modern School from 1912 
to 1922, and one of the best indicators of the School’s changing ideology and 
pedagogy. Mother Earth, a leading anarchist magazine, provided further infor- 
mation about the school and the anarchist movement. In addition, I drew from 
dissertations on radical education in Europe and the United States and consulted 
a great many secondary sources on anarchism. Of particular importance was the 
work of Paul Avrich who offers a comprehensive history of the Modern School 
movement, but one that fails to provide a theoretical framework for analyzing 
problems in radical education. 


2. Archer’s book, The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer, contains the 
complete Nono story by Jean Grave, pp. 40-48. 


3. This section provides an excellent description of the original members of the 
Ferrer Association. 


4. A description of Berkman’s attempted assassination of Frick, his subsequent 
arrest and Goldman’s role in the assassination plot can be found on pp. 49-53. 
A description of Goldman’s arrest for incitement to riot can be found on p. 58, 
and a description of her arrest for speaking on birth control can be found on 
p. 167. 


5. The teachers during the New York years: Will Durant came from a Catholic 
Seminary and a teaching position at Seton Hall; Clara Stephenson was a well 
educated Mid-Westerner who had published a novel and worked in the Chicago 
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public schools; and Robert Hutchinson was married to Longfellow’s daughter, 
attended Harvard, and taught in a small private school in the Berkshires. The 
Modern School | (October 1914): 8 describes Robert Hutchinson’s background, 
and ‘‘Editorial.”” The Modern School | (February 1912): 12-13 describes Will 
Durant’s background. 


6. Mother Earth, founded by Emma Goldman in 1906, was a repository for 
anarchist thought and experimental and creative works in art, poetry, and 
drama. Mrs. Goldman chose the title Mother Earth because she saw Mother 
Earth as “‘the nourisher of man, man freed and unfettered in his access to the 
free earth.”’ See Goldman, E. Living My Life. New York: Dover Publications, 
1978, p. 379. 


7. Over the years of the school’s existence, there was tension between a cur- 
riculum devoted to liberal arts and a curriculum that placed a great deal of 
emphasis on the manual arts. This difference often reflected a deeper difference 
over the school’s direction. When politics was a central focus, the school empha- 
sized history and liberal arts. When creativity and artistic concern became the 
central focus, the curriculum shifted to woodworking, creative writing and the 
arts. 


8. Over the next fifty years conflict over curriculum would continue often. This 
conflict would arise between working-class parents who demanded a more aca- 
demic curriculum and more middle-class teachers who were concerned with self- 
expression ,and creativity and who insisted on more manual arts in the curricu- 
lum. 


9. As an international language Esperanto had the support of many radicals. 


10. Emma’s article provides a wonderful description of classroom activities and 
her assessment of those activities. Given the scarcity of material that actually 
describes students’ daily life at the Modern School, this article is particularly 
interesting. 


11. At Stelton the school became the focal point of the community. Children 
would board at the school in the children’s house. Parents bought land and some 
lived at the colony while others came up on weekends. This pattern was to 
change somewhat over the thirty-seven years at Stelton. 


12. The Palmer Raids began in 1919 and Emma Goldman describes these raids 
in Living My Life 2, p. 77. ‘““There was hardly an activity where workers known 
as Russians or suspected of sympathy with radical ideas were not being picked 
up, taken at their work benches or on the street. Behind these raids stood At- 
torney General Mitchell Palmer panicky at the thought of a radical.” 


13. Wobblies was the name given to the Industrial Workers of the World, a 
radical organization of unskilled laborers founded in Chicago in 1905. The Wob- 
blies advocated industrial unionism for unskilled workers and revolution. They 
believed in the use of sabotage and the General Strike to achieve their ends. Joe 
Hill was a radical songwriter and organized for the Wobblies till his death in 
1915. He was convicted and executed for murder and instantly became a martyr 
and folk hero of radicals in the U.S. labor movement. 
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